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How Can We Lessen East-West 


‘Tensions? 
" 


Mr. Finer: The occasion of the Rounp Taste today is the presence 
bf Pastor Niemdller in the United States for a speaking tour in the 
mterests of world peace. This visit offers us the opportunity, once 
gain, of applying our minds to the supremely tragic issue of our time 
—world peace—and, in particular, whether the fundamental trouble, 
he warlike tensions between Russia and the Western nations, can be 
elaxed without involving war as a means. 

Can we handle the frightening tangle of international relations as 
me whole—by one complete, across-the-board agreement, dependent 
ipon each party’s being able to trust the other? Or is it possible to 
ake progress by handling one thread of the skein at a time—a single 

ind limited issue? For example, Pastor Niemdller believes that if 
Sermany could be unified and then as a whole remain unarmed, 
ension would be so relaxed as to contribute more to peace than any 
ther single act at this time. Is this reasoning sound? Is it feasible to 
solate the problem of Germany? What would have to be paid for this? 
and by whom? In terms of whose security and peace of mind? Of 
urse, the farther away one lives from the Soviet frontiers, as we do 
the United States, the more likely are men and women to consider 
e problems of war and peace on a very big paper map of a very big 
dacious paper world. 

Can the churches, working upon their governments, help achieve 
ne success of peaceful coexistence when their governments seem to be 
iling? Pastor Niemdller is an official of the German Evangelical 
aurch. Hitler imprisoned him in concentration camps for eight years. 
n January of this year he visited the Soviet Union at the invitation of 
ne patriarch of the Russian Orthodox church, in the belief that per- 
aps contact between the churches of Germany and Russia might con- 
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tribute to a peaceful relationship between the two nations. Pasto 
Nieméller is very far, indeed, from being an apologist for communis 
or the rulers in Moscow. Would you comment on these possibilitie 
and perplexities? 


Pastor Nremouter: I have been many times to the eastern part of 
Germany in the years since the capitulation of 1945, and, as you know, 
I went to Moscow a few weeks ago. I have been struck with the fact 
that the same fear to which we are accustomed on the Western side of 
the Iron Curtain of the Eastern world is in the same way existent in 
the Eastern world, if I am not totally mistaken. I am very struck by 
this fact, which is not only the impression which you receive from 
political persons in the East who are obsessed by fear from the West, but 
that fact relates even to the church. 


Mr. Finer: That is certainly a very tragic situation, and, in this situ- 
ation, Nuveen, how does it strike you we might get some exit from it? 


Mr. Nuveen: Certainly the one thing for which we are looking more 
than anything else is to find the way to peace. As we approach the 
problem of the principal contendent which we have in this world, which 
is Russia, we must assume, I suppose, one of two attitudes: Either 
Russia is bent on world imperialism by whatever means she can employ 
and is out to secure this dominance with all the effort which she has 
or she is merely seeking for a way of peace herself and all which she_ 
has done has been done in an effort to defend herself against what she 
suspects is imperialism on the part of the United States. Depending 
upon whether we take one attitude or the other, it makes a difference | 
in what our approach should be. 

Mr. Finer: Here we have this most terrible paradox: No one in 
Europe, no one in the rest of the Western world, seems to want war. 
The evidence that we have from Mr. Niemédller from his visit to Russia 
and from his talks with the patriarch leads us in that direction. Nobody 
on our side certainly wants war. But in this situation, with nobody 
wanting war and yet both sides preparing for it, what can we look 
forward to? Do you think that war solves anything, Mr. Niemédller? 


Pastor Nremoxuer: Personally, I am convinced, according to the 
experiences of the two so-called “world wars” which we have had in 
our century, that war is no longer an instrument, as it was in former 
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times, which brings about a solution to the real problems and questions 
involved in such a way that it will become a solution for a longer time. 
The instrument, so far as I can see it, is no longer usable. We have to 
look to other instruments to solve our problems and difficulties. 


Mr. Nuveen: I would say that war has always left a trail of misery 
and problems behind it. But the real problem which we face today is 
the problem of finding a way to win the peace. We have come to rely 
too much upon our ability to use material things to win wars; but we 
have not found a way to translate spiritual and moral laws into prac- 
cical programs for winning the peace. 


Mr. Finer: Well, that is true. We attempted to translate moral and 
spiritual programs to law through the Charter of the United Nations. 
‘ have seen, in the space of six or seven years, how difficult it is to 
‘un the United Nations without relying upon diplomatic practices, the 
threat of force, the sending of forces to various parts of the world, and 
the use of the tactics of the balance of power within that very forum. 
If what seemed to be the last best hope of the world has been found to 
be a weak instrument, what on earth can we look to as some alter- 
ative? 


Mr. Nuveen: As I see the situation in every instance where we have 
come up against Russia, she seems to be bent on following her program 
and not willing to cooperate. Maybe it is because she does not under- 
stand our motives; but it seems to me that she is bent upon world 
domination and by an imperialistic campaign. If that is the case, even 
ough war is terrible, there may eventually be no other alternative 
except to be prepared for it in any case. 


Mr. Finer: This situation appears to have caused a division of 
Germany into West Germany and East Germany. Let us leave aside, 
for one moment, that Western Germany is occupied by three powers, 
for the great distinction in Germany today is the existence of a West 
German State and the existence of an East German State under the 
Homination of Soviet Russia. Is there anything which we might do in 
at situation to begin to untangle this mutual set of recriminations 
eading up to fear, hysteria, war preparations? 


- Pastor Nreméuter: This situation is rather difficult and very much 
-ntangled; but you can do two things in an entangled situation. You 
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can disentangle the situation, or you can even more entangle such a 
situation. For the moment I personally do not see any possibility of 
disentangling this situation as a special problem in itself. I think that 
the question of Eastern and Western Germany is a question in the 
whole setup and framework of general world politics. But we can 
easily contribute to making things even more complicated and to 
entangling them even more than they are now. I think that it is a good 
thing in politics not only to think about how things can be improved 
but at the same time to look after the duty that we do not become guilty 
of making things even more difficult than they are now. 

But PAE the Western world and the Western German popu- 
lation cannot reject their responsibility for these twenty-one million 
people living behind the Iron Curtain under the Russian grip. 


Mr. Finer: I think that we would agree with you. The only thing is 
that it might well be that in our efforts to satisfy the rightful dignit 
and aspirations of the twenty-one million Germans in Eastern Ger- 
many, we might in the West (and I am thinking of the whole West- 
ern world) make such arrangements as to injure the prospects of peace” 
all over the world. 


Mr. Nuveen: I am wondering what Pastor Niemdller thinks could 
be our next step toward solving the problem that we find with a 
divided Germany? 


Pastor Nremo.ter: Following what I said just now, I believe that 
the Western powers ought to refrain from any steps which could make 
the gulf and the abyss between those states, willingly or unwillingly 
being on different sides of the Iron Curtain, deeper than it needs be. 
Here we are, facing the question of rearming Western Germany, for 
instance. What can it help? And how far will it more entangle the 
whole situation and become a much heavier burden to those people 
living behind the Iron Curtain? 


Mr. Finer: Do you believe that the position would be eased if Ger- 
many were disarmed and put under some permanent form of a guar 
antee of its unarmed neutrality? 


Pastor Niemé.ier: Naturally this depends not only on Germany. 
So far as Germany and the German people are concerned, they woul 
stand any situation which would seem feasible and to be recommend 
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the interest of the whole world and its peoples. But it depends for 
he greater part on the agreement of the great powers. Therefore, I do 
pt believe that anything real can be done without this sort of an 
rreement. 


‘Mr. Finer: But in your effort to produce a disentanglement, your 
»stening upon the one thread of armament or disarmament of Ger- 
jany and of the position of East Germany may be no real help to us, 
‘cause as soon as we want to untangle that thread from this terrible 
sein, you immediately move away from that and say, “Well, it de- 
ends upon the whole contour of politics and what the great powers 
’¢ prepared to do.” 


'Pasror NiemOuter: Yes. But one thing you can do separately. You 
n, in a separate way, by handling the situation in Germany, more 
tangle the situation than it is now. I am thinking of rearming the 
estern German population, or taking out twelve or fifteen divisions 
om this part of the country. Certainly in that event the Russians will 
e similar steps—not rearming those people in Eastern Germany who 
urtainly will not be reliable soldiers for the Eastern powers but by 
ist taking away manpower for forced labor in the mines of Upper 
llesia, for building railroads in Poland and Russia, and for working 
the war plants and similar things. This they will do to make up for 
ve balance. Such an action from the Western part and accordingly 
‘om the Eastern part of the world would make even for a greater 
Yasion than we are facing now. 


))Mk. Finer: But, Nuveen, do you not think, although that is a great 
Wsadvantage, that there is a great advantage on the Western side in 
sat we have proceeded as we have—namely, in the direction of fifty or 
}cty or seventy divisions in Western Germany—with all the forces of 
ye North Atlantic nations behind them? 

| 


‘Mr. Nuveen: It seems so to me, being very practical about it, that 
is a fact that Russia has built up tremendous forces. In fact, she 
ver demobilized her army. And we in good faith in the West did 
smobilize. We demobilized too quickly and too completely, and we 
Jad ourselves at a tremendous disadvantage because of the terror 
hich Russia can incite in the Western nations, because of her over- 
helming superior force. The only way that we can get to a point 
here we can talk about the problems on a realistic basis is that we 
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have some balance of power which would give us a chance to si 
down, and at least, if we cannot discuss from superiority, we c 
discuss from a position of equality rather than from inferiority. 

The problem that I see is that if we were not to arm Western Ger 
many but rather to disarm Western Germany, so as to create a neutra 
German nation, I am afraid there is not going to be enough left in the res 
of Europe that Russia would need to fear that anything would stop her 


Pasror NremMouter: But I am quite sure that you are working wi 
unusable instruments in this case. The additional manpower which 
can be taken from Western Germany will immediately be made up 
for by the Russians on their part. Thus, the balance will not be changed, 


Mr. Fiver: But the balance of population is very different. Is it not 
two to one in favor of the West? 


Pastor NIEMOLLER: Yes, it is. But where the Western powers can 
take out from Western Germany one man, the Russians may take o 
at the same time from Eastern Germany two men, because the syste 
is a different one. 

Mr. Nuveen: I think that we have an advantage, too, technically in 
the West with our whole system of production. 


Mr. Finer: Is there not another point to be related to both of these 
It is not only the question of raising armies in Western Germany whic 
concerns the rest of the world; it is also the fact that they are ge 
graphically there; that they are, therefore, at close quarters with th 
Soviet if she should wish to attack; and that the whole of West Ger 
many is, in a way, a territorial addition or extension of the bases an 
power not only of the United States but a protection for Britai 
France, Italy, and the other countries. Is that to be excluded from co 
sideration? It would seem to me that the policy which we have bee 
pursuing of allying ourselves with democratic forces in Western Ger 
many produces a position of strength geographically which nothin 
the Soviet can do to the East Germans could weaken—deplore it as 
very much do, that anybody is involuntarily under the rule of th 
Soviet. 


Pastor NreMouter: That would mean only that so long as the pr 
ent situation stands and continues, the Western powers cannot leav 
Western Germany to any opposing power. That is all right. Whe 
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su do it with German forces or with the powers of and forces of 
estern Europe and the Western world, that is just the same. The 
ilance of power will not be changed by taking in Western German 
rces on the one side and labor forces from Eastern Germany to the . 


rher side. 


Mr. Nuveen: But is there any alternative other than just submitting 
Russia’s program and the things which she wants to do? Let us 
eppose Russia is bent upon stepping out and increasing her control 
ver the world; we cannot stop it by anything short of the same 
ethods which she is using. 


‘Pastor Nremouier: In the beginning of our talk you spoke of two 
yssibilities as to Russia—that Russia is following an imperialistic 
ne or that Russia is seeking only defense and peace for herself. I think 
at there is a third possibility. I firmly believe that the third possibility 
mcurs with the reality of the situation. That is, Russia is following, 
} a promoter of world revolution, the program of Communist world 
volution. But the means by which Russia tries to follow up this and 
Vies to realize this world revolution is not the means of a third world 
ar or of any aggression in a military sense. It is rather of an aggres- 
Jon by which civil wars can be started—where the difficulties of the 
sonomic crises arise, and suchlike things. We have to think much 
Jiore in the Western world of these possibilities and necessities which 
Hise from this point of view than of the merely strategical and military 
pect of the situation. 


Mr. Nuveen: Has not Russia’s program been one of revolution and 
ne of force? And have we not only experienced that in our own 
yuntry but seen it in operation in other parts of the world? If that is 
‘ie case, how can we move on any other basis until we are at least in 
‘position where we can neutralize that? 


} Mr. Finer: We no more than the Russians want war; but we are 
ced with both an ideological situation and also an enormous develop- 
sent of armed strength in Russia. We can say, and we mean, that we 
}> not want war. But we think that the only way by which we can 
void that war is to be strong enough to defend ourselves in strong 
sitions, so that the Soviet Union would never be tempted to go any 
)irther in the way of stirring up trouble internally in other countries. 
7e never want to put ourselves in a position where she might be 
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tempted to say, “Well, we can back up our development of internecine 
troubles in those countries with an armed stroke,” such as has happened 
in other parts of the world. 


=. 


Mr. Nuveen: I would like to say that I share Pastor Nieméller’s” 
view that I do not think that the Russians are planning to use military 
strength as their principal weapon in world conquest. But it neverthe- | 
less has a moral effect upon the populations which it has tried to in- 
timidate in other ways, and Russia will not use it as long as she is” 
successful with other weapons. But, once those other weapons fail,” 
and in a failing we find that the Russian regime itself begins to suffer 
internal revolution, I am not so sure but that at that time Russia may 
find that military conquest is the only means of uniting her people and 
keeping control. That was, after all, Mussolini’s program when he got — 
to a certain point. He found that he had to have war in order to main-— 
tain his power and to maintain his program. 


— 


Pasror Niemouter: It is very difficult for me to answer this ques- | 
tion, because I am convinced that any parallel between Mussolini and 
Hitler, on the one side (their working with individualistic nations), 
with the situation of Russia is out of the question. I do not think that 
Russia ever will have to make war to postpone an inner revolution. 
That is a special Western type of policy or a last step of policy to 
sustain a regime or system. I cannot imagine how this could refer to 
the Russian situation in any near future which we can see and judge 
about. I think that Russia is really afraid for its world revolution 
only from one possibility—namely, that the Western world will prove — 
that it is able to put a better social-economic-political system compared 
to the Communist system which, up to now, to the underdeveloped 
countries is recommended as the only means of bringing about a better 
world. 


Mr. Finer: This is very, very good and very honorable. There are 
two difficulties which always strike me. One is whether it is ever pos- 
sible for the free world to compete with the promises of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union does not have to produce in these other parts 
of the world. It only has to disturb and destroy. The second thing is 
how long do you think it will take until we can so improve the situ- 
ation of all these other countries in the world for it to be a tenable 
rival to the pretensions of the Soviet Union? How long will it be before 
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the level of politics, society, and economic welfare could be raised to 
that point where it is so convincing and obvious? I can tell you as an 
economist, this must take fifteen, twenty, thirty years, of the hardest 
effort even in peacetime. So, we have a real problem of dealing with 
that thirty years. What worries me is that as a pious man, and putting 
myself really in the position of a Christian in a Christian country, here 
“we are with a dilemma: We want to come to the rescue of people who 
ought not to be forced into servitude. We find ourselves with our hands 
entangled in the weapons of war. Here is the dilemma of a Christian. 
What can a Christian do? 


Mr. Nuveen: I would answer that I think that the problem which 
you have pointed up is one which we have not yet recognized in this 
country. It is primarily a problem of leadership in these other countries. 
No matter how extensive we have Point Four programs and other 
economic aid, if it does not go into the hands of people who them- 
selves can create the wealth and the better way of life for the people 
within those countries, we will have created something which is only 
| temporary. Whatever we can give to those countries themselves will 
| not be of any great weight. But where we can help them to develop 
the leadership which in turn will permit them to create a new and a 
better system, they will find through our system something much 
better than Russia can give them. 


Pastor NiemOuter: What we can do and what we ought to do is 
_ something in the social-political line. And if you say that it will take 
fifteen years, twenty years, even in peacetimes, yes, I should say, then, 
- we must begin today and not tomorrow, because no other means will 
really and in the long run work. In the meantime certainly I shall not 
oppose the effort as the Western world tries to build a wall of security 
for itself, not to be overcome by any possibilities. On the other hand, I 
~ do not know whether or not the fear on both sides really becomes more 
and more dangerous the longer this present state of affairs is carried on. 


Mr. Finer: What is your conclusion, Nuveen? 


Mr. Nuveen: As I see the dilemma with which we are faced, Pastor 
_ Niemiller brings out the opinion and the observation that Russia is 
- faced with very much of the same picture with which we are faced. 
~ Here we are, both fearing each other, and unable to recognize a way 
in which we might start to create confidence instead of distrust. If we 
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can find some method by which we can approach the problem and 
create a Christian solution which we can offer to the peoples not only 
within Germany and the Western nations but in the other nations 
which are today the targets of Russian and Western propaganda, then 
we might be able to find a solution that would bring us toward peace. 


Mr. Fryer: My own hope lies in the passage of time—in the reali- 
zation by both sides, the East and the West, that their strength is such 
that it cannot be overcome by the other side. Therefore, even if it 
should be without negotiation, there would come about some pacifi- 
cation of heart and mind. And, of course, we will do everything we 
can throughout the world to raise the position of those countries whose 
standards of living are low and whose methods have been those of 
colonialism and domination. But, at the same time, if we are looking 
at present policy, it would seem to me that it is Germany’s best option 
to be a good neighbor with the nations of the North Atlantic com- 
munity and to exercise her influence there—a great and philosophic 
influence—so far as reason may go. 


Pastor NiemMoiier: As we in Germany have to be good neighbors 
with the nations of the Atlantic Pact, we, at the same time, never will 
be able to avoid ourselves coming to a modus vivendi with our neigh- 
bors in the East. Having neighbors on both sides with whom we can 
get along, one way or the other—and with more or less friendship but 
anyhow without real strife and combat—therefrom depends the well- 
being not only of sixty or sixty-eight millions of German people but 
certainly of all those people who have to live between the times as well 
as between the spaces of West and East. 


- 


THE PRICE WE ARE PAYING FOR PEACE* 
By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


Special Russian Correspondent, The Observer 


* 


WHEN we ask whether a settlement with Russia is possible, what do 
we really mean by that question? Do we mean a firm and stable agree- 
“ment to dive and let live? If so, what kind of agreement? Or do we 
mean, simply, a marked decrease in the international tension, a relax- 
ation of the cold war? If so, for how. long? Of course, we could get a 
settlement tomorrow on the Kremlin’s terms—by simply giving way 
in everything. But this is presumably not the kind of settlement we 
mean. On the other hand, if we want to attach our own conditions to 
'-a settlement, what are our conditions? Does anybody know? And 
would the conditions of all the members of, say, the North Atlantic 
Alliance, even if they could be listed, be identical? 
I ask these questions not to answer them but to indicate the deep 
_ confusion of thought in our attitude towards what we call the Russian 
_ problem, or the communist problem. It seems to me that there is only 
one real question to be asked and answered; and that is, quite simply, 
_ whether, with or without a formal and definitive settlement, we in the 
_ west can go on living in the same world with Russia without paying 
too high a price for peace. The price we are paying for peace at the 
moment is very high. It includes, as we understand it, the burden of 
rearmament; it includes the Soviet annexation of the Baltic States and 
other lands bordering the pre-war Soviet Union; it includes the sovi- 
' etisation of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Albania, part of Germany, and part of Austria; it includes tolerating 
the ingenious and unremitting efforts on the part of the Kremlin to 
undermine the economies of all non-communist states. All this in 
Europe alone. 


* From a broadcast presented by the European Service of the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration as part of a series on “A Settlement with Russia?” (see The Listener, September 27, 
1951). 
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So far we have paid this price, partly because of a profound and 
reasonable dread of embroiling the world in another major war; partly — 
because by the time we realised the extent of the Kremlin’s blackmail 
we considered ourselves, rightly or wrongly, too weak to back our 
protests with force. But supposing the day comes fairly soon, as it 
should, when we shall consider ourselves strong enough to issue an 
ultimatum to the Kremlin, open or concealed, shall we then be pre- 
pared to go on paying this high price for a very uneasy and incomplete 
peace? 

I myself should say not. What is more to the point, perhaps, is that, 
I think, the Kremlin would also say not. In other words, many signs 
are now accumulating to suggest that the Kremlin sees the day coming 
when, if it continues in its present policies, it will be confronted with 
some sort of an ultimatum from the North Atlantic powers which will 
force it either to fight or back down. It is not part of my brief to 
speculate on the conditions likely to be attached to any such ultimatum. 
I am concerned here not with the western attitude, but with the 
Soviet attitude, and to what extent, if any, the Soviet attitude of the 
past few years may be modified by the visibly growing strength of 
the west. Because unless the Soviet attitude and Soviet pretensions 
are in some sense modified in future, it is clear that sooner or later there 
will be war. On the other hand, I think it is equally true to say that 
unless we in the west are quick to recognise any such modification and 
are ready to adapt our own attitude to take swift advantage of it, there 
will still be war. For, at the moment, our own attitude has become 
so rigid that any attempt by the Soviet Government to relax its 
pressure and pave the way to negotiation is likely to be regarded as 
nothing more than a trap. The Kremlin by its past conduct is itself 
to blame for this rigid attitude of ours; but we owe it to ourselves 
to keep clear heads and flexible minds. Unless we do this the blame 
for inevitable catastrophe will be partly ours. 

I do not think I need argue whether or not the Kremlin is aware 
of the growing strength of the west, based on the fabulous resources 
of America. Its own actions show that it is indeed aware. The capacity 
of the Politburo for self-delusion about the outside world is very great; 
but it is not infinite. For a long time, there is no doubt at all, it 
allowed itself to be deceived by its own Marxist preconceptions, fortified 
by the sycophantic reports of its foreign agents and envoys, into 
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elieving that America was much closer to a disastrous slump and 

yestern Europe much closer to total collapse than, in fact, was the 

ase. I find it hard to forgive those people who dismiss the Kremlin’s 

May-dreams with a smile of superior complacency. There have been 

imes when we ourselves, those of us who are not Marxists, have 

jound the outlook pretty desperate; and how many of us today can 

ypeak with absolute confidence about the future, Russia or no Russia, 

war or no war? 

The state of western Europe is not healthy. The forces of disruption 

are formidable, indeed. They vary from country to country. In France 

|. too-general mood of selfish irresponsibility obstructs the building 

pf a strong society. In Italy the very rich threaten by their almost total 

tack of public spirit, or even commonsense, to drive the poor to 

esperation. In England the workers, tasting power, show a frightening 

\bsence of awareness that power carries obligations and that national 
prosperity, no matter which section of the population is to benefit 
‘rom it, depends absolutely on hard work. In America the uncontrolled 
economy, with its standing threat of a slump, is liable at any moment 
‘o throw into confusion the affairs of other, more vulnerable nations, 
iwho may be linked with it. If this is the picture which presents 
‘tself to an Englishman, how can the Russian communists, with 
their profound conviction of the inevitability of revolution, have 
possibly helped believing that, with luck and good management, they 
\would be able to bring the shaky structure of western Europe crashing 
‘0 the ground? 

\ This is not a digression. We cannot begin to appreciate the Kremlin’s 
Jattitude today and the possibilities of change tomorrow unless we have 
a clear idea of the world picture as seen by Moscow on the eve of the 
‘cold war. It was a picture of beautiful simplicity. America was heading 
Vor a slump which would bring ruin to those countries which depended 
Jon her aid. For fear of precipitating a major war, for which they were 
not ready, neither America nor Britain would ir‘srfere in eastern 
Europe. The rise of nationalist feeling in Africa, Asia, and the Middle 
‘East was constituting a formidable embarrassment to western interests, 
sand had only to be exploited by Moscow to add to that chaos which is 
“favourable to communism. And so the Soviet Foreign Office had one 
ymajor task: to encourage the dissension and discouragement arising 
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from these and other tensions, stopping short only at provoking a 
major war. ; 

Now things have changed, and the Kremlin has to think again. | 
Unless some fearful disaster overtakes the western economy (for which 
the Kremlin will continue to hope), Russia will be forced increasingly 
on to the defensive, at least for some years to come. By overplaying its 
hand, the Politburo has brought about the very situation it most dread- 
ed: the unified resolution of the Atlantic Pact; the rapid recovery of 
western Germany and Japan and their acceptance by the west as allies; 
the determination, after Korea, to put an end, cost what it may, to” 
Soviet expansion, no matter how heavily disguised; and, as part of all 
this, the colossal rearmament of the United States, which, very soon, 
and quite apart from atom bombs, will put the military power of the 
Soviet Union in the shade—so great is the difference between American 
and Soviet production. 

All these developments hold dangers for us: it is no use blinking” 
them, and the Kremlin is aware of them and hopes sooner or later to_ 
profit by them. But they are not immediate dangers, and, with the 
exercise of rather more statesmanship and imagination than our leaders | 
have hitherto displayed, they could be controlled. To Russia, on the 
other hand, they spell immediate danger. We hear a great deal about 
the size of the Soviet armed forces; but we hear very little about the i 
overwhelming superiority of American production. Last year, before 
her armament drive got under way, America was producing 90,000,000 
tons of steel a year to Russia’s 27,000,000; 300,000,000 tons of oil to 
Russia’s 37,000,000, while Stalin’s plan for 1960 “at the earliest, is 
60,000,000 tons of steel and 60,000,000 tons of oil.” 

Further, although Russia has what is, by our standards, a colossal 
standing army, to the Kremlin it does not look so large. Our vision in 
the west is of a vast, mysterious land mass from which at any moment, 
at any point, a host of armour may debouch, supported by a cloud of 
aircraft. The vision of the Politburo is rather different. Sitting in Mos- 
cow, they see a huge and vulnerable perimeter, which cannot possibly 
be defended all along its length, and which may be pierced disastrously 
at any point by the forces of a hostile world. 

It is as well to bear this inverted picture in mind. It should also be 
remembered that although the Soviet Union never disarmed, as the 
west disarmed, after the last war, and has ever since maintained a great 
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my and air force, now re-equipped, even there demobilisation was 
sry considerable; and I think it is true to say that at no time since the 
ar has there been a rearmament drive to compare in intensity and 
ope with the drive now forced on America and the rest of us by the 
remlin’s foreign policy. 

My own belief is that the Kremlin not only dreads the prospect of a 
-eat war for many years to come, but, further, that it is very frightened 
© being forced into an entirely new armament drive to cope with what 

happening over here. This may sound absurd in view of the immense 
eponderance, at this moment, of Soviet arms. But the fact remains 
at, at this moment, the Soviet Union is spending a great deal of its 
nergy and resources—material and human—not in immediate arms 
roduction, but in long-term capital development, to form a basis for a 
r stronger economy in ten years’ time. A sudden switch from these 
yng-term plans to a new rearmament drive would upset the whole 
llanned economy and endanger its future development. It is because of 
Il this, to say nothing of the war-weariness and crisis-weariness of the 
ussian people, that I myself expect to see a gradual easing of the 
<remlin’s pressure on the outside world. Indeed, as I see it, the 
Yolitburo has no choice between going to war at once, while they still 
“ave superiority in numbers, and resigning themselves to a new period 


unable even to entertain the idea of such a war. 

At the moment, as I see it, the best-informed opinion in Moscow 
ust be divided between fear that the colossal machine it has called 
nto being by its own crassness, the American war machine, will get 
yut of control, and a hope that with a lessening of the tension the west 
vill get tired of rearming and blunder into the long-awaited economic 
-risis. We, on the other side, may be aware of both these possibilities 
ind determined to frustrate them. There is one thing that is clear. If, as 
believe, the Kremlin is in the process of modifying its aggressive 
solicy, this will be due to one thing and one thing only: the new dis- 
slay of resolution and strength on the part of the west. It is too late to 
irgue about the rights and wrongs of this terrible quarrel. I have no 
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doubt at all that historians will find us partly to blame. But the fact 
remains that it is now a life-and-death quarrel, and nobody in his senses 
flings away his life, or refuses to defend himself, because he has som 
times sinned. In a word, if there is a settlement, in the sense of an eas- 
ing of the tension and even negotiated agreements with Moscow, this 
will come because we have rediscovered our strength—and kept it 

This, for the time being, is all we dare look forward to. So long as 
the government of Russia continues to believe in Bolshevism it will, 
and must, continue to work for the ultimate disruption of non-commu- 
nist societies everywhere. But we do not know how long the Leninist 
faith will last. Already it has been modified by a resurgence of Russian 
nationalism, or imperialism, which places the survival of a strong Rus: 
sia before the spread of world revolution. Even if this present regi 
survives indefinitely, that process may continue. And to those who say 
there is no point in a temporary settlement desired by the Kremlin for 
tactical reasons in the determined and devious struggle for the spread 
of communism, I would answer this: that to believe that the Kremlin, 
even under its present rulers, will retain unimpaired for ever their 
Leninist faith is to be more than half a Leninist oneself. If by working 
for an easing of the tension we can achieve peace for ten years we sha 
have won a breathing space in which many things may happen. For 
one thing is certain: nothing stands still. If the Kremlin cannot go for- 
ward except through world war, then it will have to go backwards, 
nobody can tell how far. 

It is because of this that I believe that the price we now pay for 
peace, though greater than we need have paid had we shown more 
sense in the past, is not now too high, and will gradually decrease. 


